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CUSTOM. 
He who said “ custom is another nature,”’ 
has comprised, in few words, almost all 
that can be said upon the subject. 

Some there are, exceedingly wise and 
cunning in their own conceit, who would 
persuade us that we should accustom our- 
selves to nothing, for by that means we 
should escape much misery. Surely it is 
ridiculous to desire us to relihquish a 
thousand conveniences and comforts, 
merely that we may not have to fear 
their on Nothing is sweeter than cus- 
tom. If the most fickle man on earth 
would scrutinize his heart severely, he 
would trace in it a certain necessity for 
constancy, that binds him, if not to per- 
sons, at least to things. It is to nature 
that we are indebted for this source of 
happiness. Sometimes we take all ima- 
ginary pains to lead her from our path, 
(indeed, what gift of nature do we leave 
unsophisticated!) but we never entirely 
succeed ; every man is and remains, more 
or less, tribut to custom; the mild, 
good man, in the greatest degree; the 
wicked and sensual, in the smallest; for 
he, fain to isolate himself, and tossed 
about upon the tumultuous ocean of his 
passions, seldom knows any other habi- 
tude than the propensity to evil. The 
love of good, on the other hand, preserves 
the life of the honest man withm a uni- 
form circle; a secret sentiment of grati- 
tude binds him to the persons or things 
that are useful or agreeable to him; he 
loves his country, his home, and this 
is the benevolent effect of custom. . 

In general, we enjoy this satisfaction 
without taking account of it ; for as it is 
not a very lively one, we scarcely suspect 
what an important part it plays in the 
drama of life; it is chiefly, therefore, 
when we lose it that we become sensible 
of its true value. 

Custom, indeed, mingles itself with our 
sentiments, and imbues our feelings.— 
Constancy, for example, is only the pleas- 
ing habit of loving the same object. So 
long as love remains a passion, it governs 
the senses rather than the heart; but 
when time has purified and tempered this 
passion ; when the husband, long render- 
ed happy in the possession of his wife, 
yet finds it impossible to live without her, 
because custom has cast her evergreen on 
the flowery chains of love, then the be- 
loved may reckon upor unchanging con- 
stancy. 

All living beings are moved by two 
contradictory sentiments—love and hate 
That attracts, this repulses. Neverthe- 
less, the strongest aversion is: sometimes 
converted into a warm attachment; and 
custom is the magic that performs this 
wonder. 





Man habituates himself to every thing, 
even to slavery, and learns to love its 
chains. Lord Seana having been con- 
fined some time in Fort l’Evesque, for 
debt, refused to quit his prison when his 
creditors had been satisfied. The only 
person on earth, probably, who bewailed 
the demolition of the Bastille, was an aged 
man, who had become habituated, by a 
long course of imprisonment within its 
walls, to the deprivation of liberty. 

The nearer man approaches the end of 
his career, the stronger becomes his aver- 
sion to new objects. He seems eager to 
stop the progress of fleeting life, by cling- 
ing to all that has long surrounded him. 

Custom steals itself even into the art of 
pleasing. Why is a constant endeavour 
almost always rewarded with success !— 
Because the object of it becomes accus- 
tomed to it. Will the lover impart a 
higher value to his attentions? let him 
never suffer them to be expected in vain 
at the customary hour. At first, they will 
be merely agreeabie to his mistress, soon, 
however, they will become indispensable; 
less through their charms than the con- 
stant habit of receiving them. This it is 
with which many who are not amiable or 
handsome nourish their hopes of pleas- 
ing; they supply the want of attractions 
by assiduity and perseverance. 

Custom is an instinct, independent of 
thought ; we follow it mechanically, even 
when the activity of the senses is suspend- 
ed; of this somnambulists afford a proof. 
In short, both body and mind are subject 
to the dominion of habit. Without it, we 
should know only moments, never years 
of enjoyment; through its means, years 
of sorrow are at length reduced to mo- 
ments. Even the wretched and desti- 
tute are unwilling to die, merely because 
they are habituated to life, and accustom- 
ed to misery. 

There are persons to be met with whose 
fickleness in friendship, love, and taste, 
is singularly at variance with custom, 
whose chains they nevertheless wear. It 
is related of a certain married man, that 
he was accustomed to retire to bed pre- 
cisely at ten o’clock. His wife’s cisisbeo, 
an official man, was daily prevented, b 
his avocations, from paying his visit until 
the same hour ; his arrival was always the 
signal for the husband to withdraw, his 
health being a thing of greater impor- 
tance to him than his wife’s honour. In 
a word, it was difficult to say which was 
the most punctual—the clock in striking, 
the lover in paying his visit, or the hus- 
band im retiring. One day, however, it 
chanced that the lover came at an unusu- 
al hour, namely, six o’clock. It was in 
winter—the candles brought in, and the 
clock stopped by some accident, all con- 





tributed to deceive the husband. ‘What,’ 
cried he ‘is it so late? I am not at all 
sleepy—n’importe—the president is punc- 
tual—he is here, and it is time to say good 
night.’ 

ut never is the force of this, our se- 
cond nature, more striking than in the 
conflict between custom and sentiment. 
We are so seldom untrue to the former, 
that when the latter really triumphs over 
it, it is the strongest mags of tenderness 
that can be given. Here we may quote 
the naive reply of a newly married man. 
He had loved a lady for ten years. He 
visited her every afternoon, precisely at 
five o’clock, and regularly spent the eve- 
ning in her society—none other had any 
attractions for him. Suddenly a circum- 
stance occurred which enabled him to 
lead her to the altar. The nuptial fete 
was celebrated with the usual festivities. 
The merry guests arose from table. The 
bridegroom alone seemed out of spirits. 
‘ Why so gloomy,’ demanded one of his 
friends. ‘ What witch has laid her bale- 
ful spell upon you? Are you not arrived 
at the very pinnacle of felicity?’ ‘Qh, 
certainly, I love my wife inexpressibly— 
she will now live with me entirely— 
what a prospect of bliss!—there is only 
one thing that troubles me, and, I confess 
I did not think of it before’ ‘ What is 
that?’ ‘Where shall I spend my eve- 
nings in future.’ 





Ipotatry.—At the last sitting of the 
Society of Courland, at Mittau, the Pas- 
tor, Walston, read a memoir entitled, ‘‘Es- 
say on the Mythology of the Lithuanians 
at the commencement of the 15th centu- 
ry, under the - of Witold, the father 
of Jagellon.” ould any one suppose 
that, at a period so near us as the begin- 
ning of the 15th century, the inhabitants 
of Lithuania adored serpents, and the fire, 
which they took care to keep continually 
lighting in their temples ; and, still more 
strange to say, a hammer of prodigious 
size, to which they attributed the deliver- 
ance of the sun from its periodical prison. 
They also revered several forests, as be- 
ing the residence of their divinities! 


The celebrated physician, Dumoulin; 
being surrounded, at his last moments, by 
several of the most distinguished doctors 
of Paris, who vied with each other in ex- 
pressions of regret at his situation—‘‘ Gen- 
tlemen,” said he, suddenly, “do not so 
much regret me: I leave behind me three 
great physicians.”” On their pressing him 
to name them, each being sure that his 
own name would be among the number, 
he briefly add ‘© Water, exercise, and. 
diet,”? to the no small discomfiture of his 
disappointed brethren. 
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(Communicated.) 
THE PROPHET. 

(HERE now resides in this city a prophet 
who was in the world with Adam, in the 
ark with Noah, and with Christ crucified ; 
his garments are of a parti-colour, neither 
knit, wove, spun, nor made with hands ; 
he wears a bloody crown; is of a very war- 
like disposition; travels without sword, 
staff, or gun—only carrying weapons pe- 
culiar to himself, and always going with- 
out shoes. He proclaims to the world that 
the day of the Lord is at hand; athis voice 
doors and windows fly open ; he keeps up 
the old Jewish regulation of never drink- 
ing wine, water being his chief beverage, 
and when he drinks raises his countenance 
very devoutly to heaven; he always sleeps 
in his clothes ; never speaks to any person ; 
is displeased when people intrude into his 
society—is however of a generous dispo- 
sition, and loves not to dwell in solitude. 
He is equally conversant in all languages, 
and recollects the battle of Maritina, the 
retreat of the Ten Thousand, the battle of 
Pharsalia, as well as the battle of the Nile, 
and that of Trafalgar, which happened 
only a few years since. Rainy weatheris 
disagreeable to our prophet, and he is not 
partial to the winter season, though he 
never murmurs at the decrees of Provi- 
denet, except when they act upon him- 
self, and not then except that action is 

ropelled by asecondary power. Accord- 
ing to the old Mosaic laws, he indulges 
himself in a plurality of wives. Itis very 
generally imagined he is nearly related to 
the French prophets—I also am of that 
opinion. I saw him several times this 
morning, but when I approached him he 
avoided me; I should suppose my light 
conversation and manners are not quite 
agreeable to him. LEWIS. 





ANECDOTE. 


An eccentric individual, named Fanning, 
who was attached to the British army in 
our revolutionary strife, at the termination 
ef hostilities betook himself to the occu- 
ation of a farmer, in the province of 
vew-Brunswick, which was then, as it is 
now, under the sway of England. After 
a continuance in this capacity for many 
years, in the course of which he had much 
improved his domains, Mr. F. became 
restless, and determined to forsake them 
for a more agreeable location. He ac- 
cordingly advertised his property in the 
glowing language so familiar to persons in 
like circumstances; and, that public at- 
tention might further be excited, he plac- 
ed, as a caption to his advertisement, the 
words “‘ Paradise, for sale !’’—Neverthe- 
less, be the cause what it may, not a soli- 
tary application was made for his estate, 
although a notice of it had been continu- 
ed for nearly a quarter ofa year in a wide- 
ly circulated. newspaper of the province. 
Somewhat chagrined at this, Mr. Fan- 
ning decided to change his plan of opera- 
tions, and try ifan infernal epithet would 





render his land more attractive than it had 
thus far appeared to be. The printer’s 
devil was forthwith ordered to displace 
Paradise, and insert in lieu of it the won- 
ted appellation of his Satanic Majenty 9 
Dominions: so that the prominent line in 
the advertisement now read—‘‘ Hell for 
sale ?—Whether it was that the name of 
Pandemonium proved equally seductive 
with most of the paths that lead to it from 
this world, I cannot say; but, in sooth, 
ere it had thrice appeared as the cogno- 
men of his estate, Mr. Fanning had re- 
ceived many proposals for a disposition of 
his property, one of which he finally ac- 
cepted, and was afterwards heard to boast 
that though his career among the Yankees 
was nowise flattering, or profitable, he 
had at last rendered Hell subservient to 
his interest. Ruo. 





GLASTONBURY ABBEY. 


Late ty a discovery of a very curious and 
interesting nature was made within the 
ruins of this celebrated Monastery, by the 
Rev. B. Warner, and a party of gentle- 
men of that place and neighbourhood, en- 
gaged in searching after the hidden anti- 
quities of the consecrated inclosure. Di- 
rected in their search by the report of a 
flight of underground steps existing to- 
wards the south-eastern corner of St. Jo- 
seph’s Chapel, connected with the outside 
of the wall, and by the appearance of an 
arch nearly choked up, beneath the roof- 
ing line of the ancient crypt, the labour- 
ers sank a pit four yards square, to the 
depth of five or six feet, when their pro- 
gress, On the east side, was suddenly ar- 
rested by a compact mass of stone work. 
On a further cautious removal of the 
earth, this was found to be the crown of 
a nearly perfect semicircular, or Anglo- 
Norman arch, of the most beautiful and 
elaborate masonry, similar in pattern to 
the exquisite zig-zag (or rather lozenge 
like) ornaments of the windows of St. Jo- 
seph’s Chapel, and evidently coeval in 
construction with that architectural gem. 
The labour of a few more hours detected 
a flight of winding steps, leading to this 
subterraneous arched recess; uncovered 
a pavement at the depth of 10 or 12 feet 
from the surface, and displayed a small 
| well, of a correct circular form, overhung 
/and protected by the costly arch that rose 
|above it. A hole in the stone work of 
the well, near the surface, prevented it 
‘from being overflowed, by discharging 
'the superfluous water into a channel of 
| masonry, which runs, in a northern direc- 
| tion, under the pavement of the crypt of 
| the Chapel, and is supposed to empty itself 
|into the great drain that surrounds the 
| whole Cathedral. The apartment, with 
| its splendid arch and holy well, was origi- 
|nally covered with a groined roof, to 
| guard it from profanation; and appears to 
have been entered by the pilgrims,through 
_a door-way in the southern wall of the 
| Chapel, surmounted by an elegant arch 
in the mixed Saracenic and Gothic style, 


|which opened upon the summit of the 








flight of steps, descending to the well.— 
The choked up door-way, on a level with 
the pavement, and opening upon it, was 
convenient for the occasional inspecting, 
cleansing, and repairing of the apartment, 
well, and conduit. No doubt can be en- 
tertained of the application of this secret 
chamber, and sacred well, to the purposes 
of miraculous cures ; for tradition speaks 
of the holy water, as well as the holy 
thorn, of Joseph of Arimathea; but no 
visible evidence ofits existence was known 
to remain, till the developement of the 
crypt in question. It has been unknown 
for ages: but we may easily imagine, 
that, im the days of its celebrity, the con- 
course to it must have been multitudinous 
and incessant. The recent purchaser of 
the Abbey Domain, J. Fry Reeves, Esq. 
of Glastonbury, has directed the subterra- 
neous chamber, with its staircase, arch. 
well, and pavement, to be cleansed, re- 
paired, covered in, and restored, as near- 
ly as possible, to its primitive taste and 
appearance. 





DR. PARR. 
Every anecdote, however trifling, res- 
pecting this giant in literature, must be in- 
teresting. It must be well known that 
the learned Grecian smokes tobacco, and 
that every day, whether at home or abroad, 
he indulges in this favourite weed ; when 
Dr. P. had the honour of dining at Carl- 
ton-Place, his Majesty was so condescend- 
ing as to give hima smoking room, and 
the company of Col. , in order that he 
might suffer no inconvenience. “I don’t 
like to smoke myself, doctor,” said the 
royal wit, “‘but i am anxious that your 
pipe should not be put out.” One day 
Dr. Parr was to dine at the house of Mr. 
, who informed his lady of the cir- 
cumstance, and of the Doctor’s passion for 
apipe. The lady was much mortified and 
inflamed by this intimation, and with some 
warmth she said, “‘I tell you what, Mr. 
, 1 dont care a fig for Dr. P’s Greek ; 
he shan’t smoke here.” ‘‘My dear,” re- 
plied the husband, “ he must smoke; he is 
allowed to do so everywhere’ “ Excuse 
me, Mr. —, he shall not smoke here; leave 
it tome, my dear, Ill manage it.””-—-The 
doctor came, a splendid dinner ensued, the 
Grecian was very brilliant. After dinner 
the Doctor called for ‘ pipes.’ ‘‘ Pipes.!”’ 
screamed the lady, ‘‘ pipes, for what pur- 
pose ?” “Why, tosmoke, madam!” “Oh, 
my dear doctor, I can’t have pipes here ; 
you'll spoil my place; my curtains will 
smell of tobacco for a week. “Not 
smoke !”’ exclaimed the astonished and 
offended Grecian ; ‘‘ why, madam, I have 
smoked in better houses.”’ ‘‘ Perhaps so, 
sir,” replied the lady with dignity ; and 
she added with firmness, ‘I shall be most 
happy, doctor, to show you the rites of 











hospitality ; but you cannot be allowed to 


smoke.” ‘Then,’ said Dr. Parr, lookin 
at her ample person, “then, madam, 
must say, madam,—” ‘“‘ Sir, sir, are you 
going to berude?”’ ‘I must say, madam,’ 
he continued, “that you are the greatest 
tobacco-stopper in all England ~ 
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For the American Atheneum. 

THE DEATH OF TIME. 
Creation is in tears :—Nature hath ceased 
To wear her smile of beauty—pestilence 
Hath left her withering in loneliness! 
The herbs are perished—and the gentle flowers, 
The young and innocent, that knew not sin, 
Have faded in their blooming. Forest trees 
Have fallen, and the echo of their falling 
Hath died upon the ear :—their blighted leaves, 
Their perished honours, all have passed away :— 
The whirlwind’s breath hath scattered them. The 

Sun 

Hath wearied in his journeying ;—the Moon 
Hath perished in the waters ;—and the Stars 
Have passed away in tears’ "Tis done—’tis done: 
And Time hath yielded to Erernity! MARCIAN. 





For the American Atheneum. 
THE DYING WARRIOR. 

He fell while the clash of the sabre was heard, 
And the cannon’s loud roar shook the ocean ; 
His countenance glow’d with a look undisturb’d, 

Nor swelled his brave heart with emotion. 


A smile—’twas angelic—still hung on his lip, 
Though his moments were few and fast fleeting ; 
‘* To your stations,” he cried—“ never give up the 
ship, 
While in one heart life’s strong pulse is beating. 


‘* Our flag must yet float over yonder proud foe, 
Or its folds shall be dipp’d in the billow ; 
Yes, rather than yield to an enemy’s blow, 
We will sleep on a watery pillow. 


‘*Ha! ashout”—’twas the shout of vict’ry he 
For a moment with new life inspir’d, [heard : 

He sprang on his feet, and three times he cheer’d, 
Then he sank on the deck, and expir’d. 


Of his country’s banner they made him a shroud, 
And his broken shield was his pillow ; 

For Freedom he died, and each tar sobb’d aloud, 
As he sank ’neath the wat’ry billow. 


Nor a prouder tomb could the warrior have, 
Emblazoned in martial story— 

For the tears which fell from the eyes of the brave, 
Were a silent proof of his Glory. ALBERT. 


For the American Athenaeum. 
THE MINIATURE. 

That tranquil brow, and pensive eye, 
Those parted lips of ruby die— 
Each grace that life and reason give, 
Is kindling here, and seem to live ! 
A placid smile illumes the cheek, 
Those rubies move: ’twill speak—’twill speak ' 





*Twas fancy all—that senseless bone 
Could ne’er be taught her dulcet tone ; 
No art can teach that eye to move, 
Those ruby lips are dead to love ; 

Too soon the sweet illusion flies, 


The vision fades! It dies—it dies ! SELIM. 





ON AN INFANT. 


Ere sin could blight, or sorrow fade, 
Death came with friendly care ; 

The opening bud to heaven convey’d, 
And bade it blossom there. 





DIALOGUE. 
A. On learned matters I may surely speak, 
Who under the late Doctor studied Greek. 


B. Your mind, my friend, may throw all fear afar, 
No one can doubt your being under Par. 


We select the following from the Odes composed 
for the celebration of the 50th anniversary of 
the battle of Bunker Hill, and the ceremony of 
laying the foundation stone of an Obelisk, to 
commemorate that great event. We should 
have given these odes at an earlier period, but 
they were received too late for our last number. 


ODE. 
BY DR. PERCIVAL. 


When our Patriot Fathers met 
In the dark and trying hour, 
While the hand of Britain yet 
Presséd us with its weight of power, 
Still they dared to tell the foe 
They were never made for slaves,— 
Still they bade the nations know 
They were free as ocean’s waves. 


Yonder is the glorious hill . 

Where their blood was nobly shed— 
Never with a firmer will 

Hearts of freemem beat and bled: 
Shall the son forget his sire ? 

No—the admiring world shall see 
High a pillared tomb aspire, 

Like a tower of Liberty. 
Now the arch of empire swells 

Proud and daring, fixed and strong, 
While the hand of ruin fells 

Nations that have flourished long : 
Loftier the temple springs— 

Telling on its front sublime, 
How it scorns the rage of kings, 

And the wasting tooth of time. 


From its high and lifted brow, 
See! it sends a wakening light, 
Where a world is slumbering now 
In the shades of eastern night : 
They shall feel the quickening fire— 
Rise and run to meet the day, 
And their hearts shall never tire, 
Till their chains are rent away. 


None shall ever rashly dare 
Lift his hand against this shrine, 
While its pediment shall bear, 
Names, so honoured and divine : 
High above the sacred band, 
There in light unfading set, © 
Like twin stars of glory, stand 
WasHinoron and LAFAavetTrTe. 


ODE. 
BY REV. JOHN PIEEPONT. 
Tune— Scots wha hae,” &c. 


Spread your banner to the sky! 

Let the red cross dance on high ! 
Charge! their unfledged bird will fly 
hen our trumpets blow. 

When they hear our lion roar, 

From the ship and from the shore, 

Then, my lads, you’l see no more, 
Of your rebel foe !” 


Stand! the ground’s your own my braves ! 
Will ye oan it up to slaves? ~ 
Will ye look for greener “gy % 
‘Hope ye mercy still 
What’s the mercy despots feel? 
Hear it in that battle peal ! 
Read it on yon bristling steel ! 
Ask it—ye who f 


Fear ye foes who kill for hire ? 
Will ye to your homes retire ? 
Look behind you! they’re on fire! 
And before you, see 
Who have done it !—From the vale 
On they come !—and will ye quail? 
Leaden rain and iron hail, 
Let their welcome be. 


In the God of battles trust ! 
Die we may—and die we must :— 
Bat, O, where can dust to dust 

Be consigned so well, 
As where heaven its dews shall shed 
On the martyr’d patriot’s bed, 
On the rocks s raise their head, 





Of his deeds to tell. 





SONNET. 
On contemplating a beautiful female Child asleep. 
Sweet bud of life! as blooming as the flower 
ose budding blossoms vainly emulate 
Th evans !—reckless of the hour 
en these unfolding beauties sliall dilate 
To woman’s fullness, and en men’s hearts. 
Yet, shall that cheek, where the vermillion 
spreads - 
In softest tints; those lips, which scarce disparts 
That Vetoes smile, like the first light which 
sheds 
The beam of morning on a dewy rose ; 
Those silken fringes of the curtain’d eye ; 
And those dark locks which, on the saows 
Of thy pure brow, like softest shadows lie, | 
All fade :—alas ! why, for so short a space is given 
To changeful earth a form—the habitant of 
heaven? 


THE HOSPITAL. 


Home of the homeless ! blest retreat, 

Where friendless wretches friends may meet, 
Each needful help to proffer ; 

Where poverty on wealth may lean 

For every succour—such the scene 
The Hospital should offer. 


That there are such our native clime 
Attests in instances sublime 
Of Charity’s endowment. 
O ye who undertake to guard 
And guide her bounties—be prepared, 
Nor slumber for a moment. 


For the best things abused, become 
The worst; and this intended home, 
Its blessings turn’d to curses, 
May sting, not calm the patient's soul, 
If left to the abhorr’d control 
Of underlings and nurses. 


Misers may give their gold—do ye 
Bestow a nobler charity, 
And claim a higher merit ; 
Your time, your cares, your presence give, 
And if ye wish the frame to live, 
O soothe the wounded spirit! 








THEATRICAL ANECDOTE. 
On the night of the first representation of 
his Ayeux Chimeriquez, J. B. Rousseau 
was seated in the pit, next to a man who 
continued blowing a whistle during the 
entire of the first act. As soon as it was 
over he turned to Rousseau: “ Sir,” said 
he, ‘‘I am obliged to go out for a moment, 
may I ask you to take my whistle, and be 
my substitute in case they shall begin be- 
fore my return?” “With the greatest 
pleasure, Sir,” replied Rousseau ; and ac- 
cordingly, the moment the actors appear- 
ed, he joined with all his might in damn- 
ing his own piece. This reminds us of 
Anistides inscribing his own name on the 


‘| Vote. 


King Stanislaus spoke French very bad- 
ly, an — one day to read an act of 
Athalie for Voltaire, to show him the pro- 
gress he had made in his pronunciation ; 
“ excuse me, sire,” interrupted the author 
of the Henriade; “ allow me to give you 
the odes of Lamothe; with such verses 
Demosthenes need not have put pebbles 
in his mouth. Let us leave Athalie, sire, 
to those who can read better than I do.” 
The king followed the poet’s advice, and 
took Lamothe. 


A ester finding luck very hard 
i oe hal exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah, Féttone! 
tis true you make me lose, but I defy you 





to make me pay.” 
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THE TRAVELLER. 

A VISIT TO THE NATURAL BRIDGE. 
Few travellers have been in Virginia 
without visiting that stupendous work o 
nature, called the Natural Bridge, over 
Cedar Creek, in the county of Rocks- 
bridge. Our curiosity had been excited 
by the accounts ‘of “the natives,” and a 
party was formed forthe excursion, which 
we resolved to make as pleasant and agree- 
able as possible. From Lexington (the 
county town) the distance is about four- 
teen miles, and Charles Ridley, with three 
young ladies, Mr. Randolph, an American 
gentleman, and myself, having hired a 
chaise of comfortable dimensions for the 
day, set out immediately after breakfast 
on a fine morning in summer, and arrived 
at the creek, after a three hours’ drive 
through a thickly wooded country. 

Our carriage and horses were tethered 
at the foot of the bridge, and we prepared 
to ascend the arch, which rose above the 
waters that flowed beneath, to the height 
of 240 feet. The entire mass is formed of 
limestone, and the view of it is one of the 
most awful that can be conceived. At 
the bottom, the arch is between forty and 
fifty feet wide ; but one of the abutments 
falls back considerably, so that at the top 
it is not less than ninety feet from side to 
side. A road is formed over its surface, 
which is a gentle slope ; and on one side a 
parapet of rocks allows ee to approach 
with safety and gaze on the gulph below, 
whilst the other is thickly studded with 
trees, and slopes down to the chasm. The 
breadth of this sublime work of nature is 
said by Mr. Weld to be about eighty feet, 
and I should think he is not far from cor- 
rect, whilst its thickness is estimated at 
from forty to fifty. Those who have only 
viewed nature on a small scale, in the old 
world, can form but a faint idea of the im- 
pression produced by the sight of this gi- 
gantic and magnificent spectacle. We 
gazed upon it with awe and admiration, 
and then looking down from the sunmit, 
an indescribable emotion of terror was ex- 
cited by the view of “the massy walls, 
the deep winding valley, the rushing 
stream, and the distant hills.” A compa- 
rison of this structure, erected by the di- 
vine architect, with the pigmy edifices of 
man, was naturally forced upon our minds ; 
and the durability of the one, whilst the 
others were son? falling to decay, under 
the corroding hand of Time, 





* That aged earl, so stern and gray,” 


afforded an impressive lesson to the mo- 
ralist. 
**'Tadmor’s domes and halls of state 
In undistinguished ruin lie ; 
Rome's proud empire yields to fate, 
And claims the mournful pilgrim’s sigh. 
** But while relentless Time impairs 
The monuments of crumbling art, 
This pile unfading beauty wears, 
Eternal in its every part.” 


Having satisfied ourselyes with gazing, 
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/and created an appetite by our exertions, 


_.| we made preparations for partaking of a 


pie-nic repast. Our servant, who had 
acted as coachman, brought from the 
chaise a large hamper of provisions, con- 
taining cold pigeon and partridge pies, 
ham, and other delicacies, with several 
bottles of excellent wine. The poor fel- 
low never toiled so hard in his life as he 
did to reach the summit of the bridge with 
his burden ; and when he had mastered 
the ascent, he declared that he,»would not 
undertake another such a job—no, not if 
we would give him the bridge to plant in 
his garden! This instance of the bathos 
convulsed us with laughter, for the plot of 
ground which the poor fellow termed a 
garden, and in which this bridge was to 
be set, did not exceed twenty-four feet 
square, and was merely a plot for sweet 
potatoes, the only thing he grew in it. 

Our cloth was spread under a hickory 
tree which sprung up on the outside of 
the parapet of rocks I have before men- 
tioned; and perhaps we were the first 
travellers who had dined beneath its shade. 
The novelty of our situation gave a charm 
to the meal, and imparted to our bosoms 
an indescribable sensation of delight, mix- 
ed with awe. Here we were suspended 
between heaven and earth, looking down 
upon the gulph of waters that foamed, and 
roared, and lashed the solid rock, in wild 
impotence—whilst the wide heavens form- 
ed our canopy, and the green turf our seat. 
The scene, though not strictly accordant, 
reminded me forcibly of Barry Cornwall’s 
lines illustrating the site of the Convent 
of Laverna: 


** Chasms of the early world are yawning there, 
; And rocks are seen, craggy, and vast, and bare, 
| And many a busy precipice sublime, 

And caverns dark as death, where the wild air 
Rushes from all the quarters of the sky: 

Above, in all his old regality, 

The monarch eagle sits upon his throne, 

Or floats upon the desert winds alone.” 


| There was a sense of grandeur mingled 
with our other feelings: we felt elevated 
above other men, and our minds were im- 
| pressed with a fervent sense of the majes- 
| ty and magnificence of the works of God. 
| Our meal over, as Miss Eliza Ridley 
| possessed a fine voice, we requested her 
to favour us with a song, to afford us an 
| opportunity of witnessing the effect of the 
' echo, which we had been told was inde- 
scribably grand. She complied, and war- 
bled Ariel’s song in the Tempest, 
‘* Merrily, merrily shall I live now,” 


in a style which held our senses captive, 
particularly when the voice of the song- 
stress became mingled with the reverbe- 
rating echoes, which had an uncommonly 
fine effect. Her sister Maria next sang 
the Rev. William Leeve’s pathetic ballad 
of ‘ Auld Robim Gray,” and our ears 
being put in requisition, duets and giees 
followed, for upwards of two hours, and 
we would have remained two hours lon- 
ger, if the sky had not become overcast, 
and given indications of the approach of 
one of those thunder gusts which are so 








common inthe summer season in the Unit 

ed States. James was therefore sent for 

ward to prepare the chaise, and we fol 

lowed, “singing as we went,” not fo; 
want of thought, but to continue the plea- 
sure of hearing the echoes as long as 
possible. 

Ido not know that I ever felt so much 
the folly and meanness of indulging pre- 
contracted and sordid ideas, of cultivating 
an unsocial propensity, or of closing the 
avenues of our hearts, to the advances of 
friendship, to the claims of compassion, o1 
to the calls of sympathy, as on this occa- 
sion. My heart seemed to expand with 
the scene ; and I longed to see all man- 
kind united in one social bond of fellow- 
ship and peace. I wrote the following 
lines on the spot, which have no other 
claim to remembrance, than as a memen- 
to of ‘‘ times which were, and were most 
dear to me !”’ 


MISANTHROPY. 

Behold that gloomy fiend! he lives retired 
Amid the pathless wilds and coverts drear 
Of yon unfathomable wood, and scowls 
Indignant on the favourite haunts of man— 
Of social man. Despair, and hate, and malice. 
Foul progeny of hell, deform his brow. 
His heart is callous as the marble rock :— 
The orphan’s tears, the widow’s frantic cries, 
Affect not him. He views mankind with dark 
Suspicious eye; and sullen, black mistrust 
Retains possession of his cankered soul. 
Would’st thou be told his name? Hear it and shun 
The monster—’Tis Misantnropy! 

O God omnipotent! to thee I bend! 
Whate’er of ill may be my lot in this 
Dark world of sin, ne’er may that fiend 
Obtain possession of my mind. Avert 
From me this baleful influence—and grant 
That still amid the weight of poverty, 
Reproach, or base oppression, misery, 
Inflicted by the cruelty of man, 
My heart may beat responsive to the voice 
Of Friendship and of Love ; that stern Despair, 
Hatred, or Envy, ne’er may find a place 
Within my breast: that blest Humanity, 
Heaven’s attribute, may still inspire each thought ; 
And that Religion, mild-eyed, heavenly maid! 
Each threatening ill may chase, and cheer my soul 
With hopes of happiness beyond the grave. 


By the time I had completed this dog- 
grel, our chaise was ready, and we gotin, 
just in time to escape a complete ducking 
from the rain, which, for about a quarter 
of an hour, fell in torrents. The clouds 
soon after dispersed, the sun shed his de- 
parting rays in glory upon us, and we 
reached Lexington in time for a social 
cup of tea, my favourite refreshment af- 
ter a journey, highly pleased with our ex 
cursion. L. B. Assem. 





AGAINST DEFAMATION. 
(From the Latin.) 
Harmless mirth, and harmless wit. 
Still are welcome to my board ; 
When with cheerful friends I sit, 
Greater I than any lord. 


But whoe’er with impious tongue 
Shall an absent friend defame, 
He shall reap the intended wrong, 





Going empty as he came. 
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ORIGINAL TALE. 
THE LOCKET. 
(Continued from page 78.) 
As the sportsman approached within hear- 
ing, Harriet pretended to be much inte- 
rested in asking William questions re- 
specting the city of New-York, which she 
expressed a strong desire to visit. This 
was opening a fine avenue for the intro- 
duction of Bellamy, which premed to be 
the name of the stranger, who now stood 
before them. He announced himself in 
an easy familiar manner, as being an En- 
glishman, and but a short time in the 
country; but observed that he should be 
happy to give her any information in his 
power respecting the object of her in- 
quiry. 
ith an affected simplicity, which 
alarmed William, and gave birth to some 
wicked ideas in Bellamy, the mischievous 
Harriet repeated her desire of going to 
town, and readily accepted the offer of 
Bellamy’s protection, on condition that 
her father would consent. She added, in 
an under tone, intended to be heard by 
William, “ If he don’t consent, you know 
I can run away with you.” 

After some further conversation to the 
same effect, the stranger departed, under 
a full conviction of having made a con- 

uest of the artless milkmaid, and with a 
fixed determination to take her under his 
protection on his return to New-York :— 
and when Harriet had sufficiently teased 
her poor lover, she laughed him into good 
humour, and then proceeded to her mom- 
ing vocation. 

George Bellamy was, as before stated, 
a young Englishman—a Cockney, and a 
libertine. e was a distant relation of 
George Blandford, had crossed the Atlan- 
tic to spend the summer with him, and 
had now accompanied him to New-Jer- 
sey on a hunting excursion of a week.— 
By some accident or other they had be- 
come separated in the wood, and Bella- 
my had in consequence the interview 
with Harriet Miller, as described above. 

When he rejoined his friend, at the Ea- 
gle tavern, where they had taken lodgings, 
he found Blandford gloomily pacing the 
floor, apparently absorbed in profound me- 
ditation. He clapped him gaily on the 
shoulder, and thus accosted him: 

«Still in the dumps, Charles! cheer 
up man, and thread the thicket as I do.— 
‘There’s plenty of game, my dear fellow ; 
there is, indeed.” 

‘You seem in spirits, George,” coolly 
observed Blandford, without looking up. 

“To be sure I am; and I have reason 
to be; for you know, (added Bellamy, 
singing, ) 

«* There’s nothing half so sweet in life, 
* As love’s young dream.” 


‘©Are you ready to return to town?” 
asked Blandford. 

“To town!” reiterated Bellamy.— 
‘Are you mad, Charles? why we are 
just beginning to enjoy ourselves. Don’t 
think of returning this month.” 











“I think of going immediately,” repli- 
ed Blandford. 

*«f am very sorry,” returned his friend, 
“that I cannot accompany you, but I 
shall soon follow, with one of the sweet- 
est little harvest roses that ever graced a 
sportsman’s bosom. ‘True, ’pon honour.” 

‘** A harvest rose !”? exclaimed Bland- 
ford, stopping short in his walk, and rais- 
ing his eyes with an inquiring look. 

“ Ay, man! blushing like innocence, 
and smiling like Venus. A woman, you 
sly one ; or rather an angel in petticoats.” 

** An acquaintance ?” inquired Bland- 
ford. 

** Of a very short standing,”’ answered 
his companion. ‘I saw her, for the first 
time, this morning, and then only for 
about ten minutes. But she loves me, 
and in her artless simplicity confessed it. 
That is enough for my purpose,you know.” 

** And has consented to accompany you 
to town?” 

** Begged me to take her,” said the oth- 
er, carelessly. 

*« And how is she to be situated there?” 
asked Blandford, in a tone of concern.— 
** What arrangements have you made for 
the future 1” 

“OQ, you must know that I seldom con- 
cern myself about the future, but let that 
take care of itself,” replied the rake, 
playing with a Locker which hung sus- 
pended from his neck, by a ribband.— 
“Though, I think, on the present occa- 
sion, that I can speak with safety, if I sa 
that (provided I do not change my mind} 
I shall keep her for a month.” 

** A month, Bellainy !” 

** Aye, a whole month,” returned Bel- 
lamy. “So, after this, reproach me no 
more with fickleness and inconstancy.— 
Why, in London we change them every 
fortnight. We do, indeed.” 

** And can you,” asked Blandford, in a 
tone of great solemnity, “ can you so 
calmly, so unfeelingly, and with so much 
self-complacency, meditate the ruin of an 
artless girl, and the consequent misery of 
every one to whom she is dear? I can 
pity the errors of a fashionable education, 
but I feel a very different sentiment to- 
wards a wilful, deliberate act of perfidy.” 

** Moralising again !”’ cried the other, 
with a laugh. ‘‘I say, Charles, it is a 
devilish pity that you are not a parson; 

our preaching goes so directly to the 
ieart. It does, indeed, my dear fellow.” 

** Would to heaven it did !”’ ejaculated 
Blandford. ‘“ But, pshaw! this is ano- 
ther of your empty boasts ; and I can for- 
give you all your wmaginary sins, George, 
numerous as they are.”” 

** You may judge for yourself, Charles, 
whether this be an empty boast, or imagi- 
nary sin,” replied Bellamy, displaying 
the rocket. ‘‘ When a lover wears a 
lady’s fayour in his bosom, it generall 
means something. Hey? don’t you think 
so?” 

Blandford gazed on the trinket a mo- 
ment, and then started, as if he had re- 
ceived an electric shock. 


“‘ Gracious heaven!” exclaimed he,—. 





“It is—it is—the—the very token she 
vowed to wear for my sake—next her 
heart—for ever ! Where is she ! Conduct 
me to her instantly !” 

« Excuse me, Charles,’”’ replied Bella- 
my, returning the Locket into his bosom. 
*«] shall not consider it friendly in you to 
interfere in this affair; and must there- 
fore decline giving you an introduction.” 

‘* Interfere ! t me patience, Hea- 
ven !” exelaimed Blandford, pacing the 
floor with emotion. Then suddenly stop- 
ping in front of Bellamy, he added—* Do 
you say—dare you swear that—that—she 
—that she consented to—No, no, it is im- 

ossible.’” 

‘What the devil isthe matter with you 
Charles ?” asked Bellamy, in surprise. 

“ Matter!” vociferated the other.— 
Can she—oh, can she thus have fallen! 
She, who was all modesty, diffidence, 
chastity—it cannot be. The sensitive 
plant would not shrink more instinctively 
from the touch, thanshe from the thought 
of such a proposition The thing is im- 
possible. That Locxer has been lost, 
and you found it, Bellamy.” 

“Give me a bible,” replied Bellamy, 
coolly, ‘‘and I will immediately swear 
that the lovely wearer of this trinket was in 
my arms to-day.” 

‘* Then is she lost indeed!” exclaimed 
his friend, again pacing the floor with in- 
creased agitation. 

** Do you know the fair Harriet ?”’ in- 
quired Bellamy. 

** T know the angelic Lydia Roseville,” 
replied Blandford, approaching his friend, 
“and she promised to preserve and wear 
that locket next her heart, for the sake of 
the giver. Look at it again.” 

Bellamy took the trinket from his bo- 
som, and for the first time discovered the 
initials C. B and L. R. wrought in hair. 
Blandford then touched a secret spring, 
and his own likeness appeared in minia- 
ture. 

** That is sufficient to convince me that 
it Was once your property,”’ said Bellamy, 
taking it off his neck. ‘“ But how came 
it in possession of my milkmaid ?”’ 

«That is what lam impatient to learn,” 
replied the other. ‘ Show me where she 
lives, it may lead to a discovery of the ut- 
most importance to the happiness of your 
friend ”’ 

Bellamy now consented, without he- 
sitation, to conduct him to the spot; and 
while they are on the road, we think it 
proper to inform the reader of a secret 
with which neither of them were ac- 
quainted ; and that is, how the Locke’ 
actually came into Bellamy’s possession ; 
for the latter really thought that he had 
obtained it from Harriet, who had never 
heard of the existence of such a trinket. 

[To be Continued.] 





SOCIAL EGOTISM. 

When we circumscribe our estimate of all that 
is clever within the limits of our own acquaint- 
ance, we are guilty of a very uncharitable censure 
upon the rest of the world, and of a narrowness 
of thinking disgraceful to ourselves. 
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ORIGINAL ESSAY. 

LE MOULINET—No. VII. 
My friend Wiseacre, the other day, hand- 
ed me several little articles, which he had 
cut out of different papers, they having hit 
his fancy as being superior to the common 
ephemeral productions of the day. I was 
too busy to peruse them at that time, but 
hung them upon a little hook, prepared 
for such purposes, in one corner of my 
study. There they might have hung un- 
molested for months, (for I should never 
have thought of them again,) had not my 
attention been yesterday drawn towards 
them by a trifling accident. The reader 
will bear in mind that I never meet 
with good fortune, of any description, ex- 
cept by accident. In other words, it is 
never of my own invention or execution. 


I wish it to be plainly understood, how- 
ever, that notwithstanding my frequent 
use of this term, I do not believe there is, 
strictly speaking, any such thing as chance 
or accident in the world. All contingen- 
cies or accidents, usually ascribed to chance 
or fortune, are of Divine Providence, 
which operates in such an invisible and 
incomprehensible manner, for the sole pur- 
pose of preserving man in a state of per- 
fect liberty and freedom, so that he may 
either attribute them to Providence or to 
chance. If Providence always acted in a 
visible and comprehensible manner, man 
would be compelled, from this sensible ap- 
pearance, to acknowledge it; and yet he 
is such by nature, that in his life and con- 
duct he would contradict it. This is one 
of the reasons that miracles have so seldom 
wrought conviction on the human mind. 
But I am becoming too serious for my sub- 
ject. 

Yesterday morning I was called sud- 
denly from my study, to speak to a gentle- 
man who was in too great a hurry to come 
up stairs. I leftthe door open, and a free 
current of air was passing through the 
hall. On returning to my room, I| found 
the magic MILL in full operation, accom- 
panied with phenomena unusually plea- 
sing. For some time I stood lost in 
amazement, wholly unable to account for 
so extraordinary a circumstance ; but was 
soon convinced, by the agitation of the 
papers on my hook, that the wind must 
have displaced one of them, and deposit- 
ed it in the hopper of the mix, which 
stood on the floor, at a trifling distance. I 
therefore sat down, and patiently waited 
the result, from which I learned that the 
subject of this accidental operation was 
the following beautiful article, (generally 
attributed to the author of the Rights of 
Man) addressed to a female friend. 

TO eee 
In the regions of clouds, where the whirlwinds 

My castle of fancy was built, 

The turrets reflected the blue of the skies, 

And the windows with sunbeams were gilt. 








[arise, 


The rainbow, sometimes, in its beautiful state, 
Epamel’d the mansion around ; 
And the figures that fancy in clouds can create, 


I had grottos, and fountains, and orange-tree 
I had all that enchantment has told; [groves ; 

I had sweet shady walks for the gods and their 
I had mountains of coral and gold : [loves ; 

But a storm, which I felt not, had risen and roll’d, 
While rapt in a slumber I lay, 

And when I looked out in the morning, behold! 
My castle was carried away. 

It passed over rivers, and valleys, and groves— 
The world it was all in my view; 

I thought of my friends, of their fates, of their 
And often, full often of you. [loves, 

At length it came over a beautiful scene, 
That nature in silence had made ; 

The place was but small, but was sweetly serene, 
And chequered with sunshine and shade. 

I gazed, and I envied, with painful good will, 
And grew tired of my seat in the air; 

When, all of a sudden, my castle stood still, 
As if some attraction was there. 

Like a lark from the sky it came fluttering down, 
And placed me exactly in view, 

When who should I meet, in this charming retreat, 
This corner of calmness—but you. 

Delighted to find you in honour and ease, 
I felt no more sorrow nor pain ; 

And the wind coming fair, I ascended the breeze, 

And went back with my castle again. 


The pleasure I derived from a perusal of 
this article, determined me to examine 
the other favours of my friend Wiseacre, 
and for more than two hours I enjoyed a 
treat of no ordinary quality. The follow- 
ing extract, which I select more as an ar- 
ticle of information, than as a specimen of 
fine writing, shall close the present num- 
ber. 


‘Perhaps it may not be generally 


the periodical press [in Great Britain] is 
prepaved by persons who are, too often, 
regardless of principles of any kind—per- 


paper on any subject, provided the pay- 
ment for sheet, for page, or for paragraph, 


lerable ; eight animprovement ; ten much | 
better ; and twenty guineas are a premium 
per sheet for papers which are designed 
to strike and astound the public under- 
standing. But a douwcuer in the round 
sum of fifty pounds, for some poignant ar- 
ticle of a sheet and a half or so, approaches 
the acme of this species of writing. All 
those different prices, the reader may be 
assured, are occasionally paid for anony- 
mous writing From the larger premiums 
held forth by the proprietors of the most 
successful journals, the greediness of such 
writers has been greatly increased, so that 
some of these,and mere frabri imi too, have 
often the assurance to demand erghi and 
even twelve guineas per sheet for some 
trash !” 

Prodigious ! as Dominie Sampson would 
exclaim. What a fine market should I 
find were I to send the experiments of my 
COFFEE MILL across the Atlantic ! I won- 
der what Neau charges. 





Supplied me with gardens and ground. 


** Among this class of persons are a set 
of light-horsemen, who scamper over the 


fields of literature in quest of thoughts— 
having none of theirown. They may be 
aptly denominated LITERARY POACHERS. 
They have contrived to acquire a little 
Latin, some Greek, and can talk French, 
so as to astound those who do not under- 
stand it; but they know absolutely little 
or nothing—their heads are full of words, 
not things or facts. These poachers are 
a numerous body, and present a formida- 
ble front—it would be somewhat danger- 
ous to offend them. Among their slight 
qualifications they have an adroitness at 
killing character, which is really striking ; 
sometimes, indeed, astounding. The 
may be termed character hunters ; and will, 
when it serves their purpose, rake toge- 
ther and make public any story, with the 
addition »f such piquant distortions as 
shall give zest and pungency which the 

ublic is so well known to relish. They 

ave also an admirable tact of adopting 
another person’s ideas so as to make them 
appear as their own. 

““As such gentlemen have no originality, 
so they have no opinions of their own; at 
least none which they choose to make pub- 
lic, ergo, they are the greatest hypocrites 
alive. They will to your face, approve 
of what you say, and go immediately and 
write against the very opinions to which 
they have the moment before assented.— 
In sober seriousness, I have been told, 
that one of these worthies was lately en- 
gaged in editing two papers; in one he 
wrote as a violent ministerialist, and in 
the other as violent_in opposition !” 

So much for the extract. The citizens 








| 
} 


sons who will write to order—that is, any | 





of this free and happy country are said to 


known, that much of what is written for | be the servile copyists of English fashions, 
| tastes, and manners ; if that be the case, 


we can readily account for the fact, that 


many anonymous writers on this side the 
water, rte answer the description 
here given. 

as to say—‘‘I will not except one of the 
should be tolerably inviting. Three gui-| whole scribbling fraternity, unless it be 


neas per sheet are a bore; four are not} (with a low bow) my very good friend 
much better ; siz will be found barely to- | Warry Wit.ess.” 


iseacre even went so far 





————————___} 


IcELAND.—The number of inhabitants 
in Iceland, in the year 1822, was comput- 
ed at 48,386 souls. In the course of the 
same year the number of births of males 
amounted to 869, and of females to 855; 
and of the number of deaths of males‘to 
418; and of females to 423; which gives 
the entire population of Iceland on the 
first of January, 1823, at 49,269 souls. 


Nomismatics.—A great number of pie- 
ces of ancient coin have been lately de- 
posited in the Museum of Warsaw.— 
These pieces were found in a village not 
far from Plockzko: they date from the be- 
ginning of the 11th century, and belong 
to different countries, but principally to 
England. It is difficult to explain by 
what means such English coins were in- 
troduced into that country in times so re- 
mote. 


Manommep Au1 Pacua, the Viceroy of 
Egypt, who continues his solicitude for 





the amelioration of the internal state of 
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that country ; and who, having organized 
apart of his troops according to the Euro- 
pean manner, is also desirous of borrowing 
from Europe various other improvements 
of different kinds, has established, by 
means of M. P. Abro, of Smyrna, (who 
resided for a long time in Paris, ) a telegra- 
phic line of communicatiou from Alexan- 
dria to Cairo, and which he means to ex- 
tend throughout the whole of Egypt — 
The Viceroy has also founded at Boulac, 
within a short league of Cairo, in the pa- 
lace of his son, Ismael Pacha a sort of 
Royal College, in which above a hun 
dred students are instructed, at the ex- 
pense of the Viceroy, in Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish, Greek, Latin, Italian, & French 
languages ; and in arithmetic, mathema- 
tics, geometry, drawing, natural philoso- 
phy, chymistry, history, geography, &e. 
The students receive an allowance in pro- 
portion to their progress ; and the lectures 
are attended by children of eight or nine 
years of age, by young people from six- 
teen to twenty-five, and even by men 
of from thirty to thirty-five, who wish to 
acquire the European languages, and who 
are destined to be the translators of such 
foreign works as the Pacha may choose to 
introduce into the country, or to diploma- 
tic interpreters. There is at Cairo a Mi- 
litary School, the professors of which are 
French and Italian officers. Finally, the 
Viceroy has caused to be established at 
Boulae a Royal Printing-house, in which 
a number. of works have already been 
printed. He also intends to establish a 
Lazaretto at Alexandria ; and it is hoped 
that the salutary precautions which have 
been adopted will save Egypt from the 
recurrence of that scourge, the plague.— 
Notwithstanding the prejudices of super- 
stition which it has to encounter, vaccina- 
tion is gaining ground very rapidly in 
Egypt. 

Zoo.tocy.—A prospectus has been cir- 
culated, under the auspices of Sir H. Da- 
vy, the object of which is the formation 
of a Society for the Promotion of Zoolo- 

y, on asimilar plan to the Horticultural 
Societ , for the improvement of garden- 
ing. it is rather a curious project, and 
proposes to have all the fish of the waters, 
all the birds of the air, and all the beasts 
of the field, naturalized in and about Lon- 
don. 


CoMPLIMENTARY TO AMERICAN AR- 
TIsts.—Some time since, Mr. Jeremiah 
Dodge, of this city, was employed to carve 
a bust of Lord Byron fora ship then build- 
ing at Nassau, New Providence. The 
bust was completed and sent out. Yes- 
terday we had the pleasure of reading a 
letter from Nassau, and were permitted to 
copy the following extract :—“I will feel 
obliged by your saying to Mr. Dodge, the 
artist, that his Bust Head of Lord Byron 
has been admired by al! who have seen 
it, and that the master builder here, who 
has fitted out upwards of two hundred 
sail of vessels, says, it excels any thing 
of the kind he has ever beheld.” 

New-York Gazette. 


or 





Fine Arts.—Mr. Thomson, of London, 
has finished a Juliet, one of the finest 
things which the British School has ever 
produced. He has departed from the bea- 
ten track, and given the lovely Italian in 
an original and exquisite form. She is 
reclining, after the masquerade, in a lux- 
urious but chaste attitude, under the ca- 
nopy of a gentle sky. Over the lover’s 
auspicious moon, a cloud is passing—em- 
blem of sorrows to come ; yet it sheds its 
light on a sweet statuary group of Cupid 
and Psyche. The architecture, garden 
scenery, and accessaries, are all in the 
most perfect keeping. 


A Dictionary of the Danish language, publish- 
ed under the direction of the Society of Sciences, 
at Copenhagen, is gradually, but very slowly, 
making its appearance. Begun in 1777, it has ar- 
rived only to letter M. This Dictionary, in which 
the Danish words are explained in the same lan- 
guage, is intended principally for the inhabitants 
of Denmark and Norway. Rereethelon, it can- 
not fail to interest the philologists of all countries, 
who are desirous of acquiring a knowledge of nor- 
thern languages derived from the most pure and 
abundant sources. 





SOLUTION. 


Mr. Bonp—In the 7th No. of the Atheneum, 
among other useful matter, I noticed a Mathema- 
tical question. Curiosity induced me on the pub- 
lication of the 8th No. to look for an answer, but 
not finding one, and as it may be a satisfaction to 
some of your readers, I propose the following as 
a correct one. 

In order to make the question a little more ge- 
neral, we may consider the hole which passes 
through the centre of the earth to make any given 
angle ,a’, with its axis. Then supposing the hole 
indefinitely produced, put ,r’, for the distance 
from the centre to that point in the hole where 
that part of the centrifugal force which acts in the 
direction of the hole is equal to gravity .g. and .r. 
for the radius of the earth .x. being any variable 
distance from its centre ; then that part of the cen- 
trifugal force which acts in the direction of the 


hole will be at any point $* and the attraction 
r’ 


within the surface willbe 8 *, hence we have, by 


the usual rules of Dynamics, 
d? x r—r 
as ae ee ed 
dt 8\y 7% 


put -g (=) ope and multiplying both sides by 


2d x, and integrating we get 


dx? 2.2 2 
i Didi ea ca 
And when v? =o .x. becomes ,r, and c= 
—p? r? hence 
v=p Tr x2 





From which it is easily seen that the ball will os- 
cillate for ever between the opposite surfaces. 
Resolving the proceeding equation in relation to 
,d t. and then 
x 
dx are of cos , 


a we ea and t= p. 








which needs no correction; and from this equa- 
tion may be found the projection of the trajactory 
upon the plane of the equator. H. 8. 


LA FAYETTE CIRCUS. 

The Committee appointed to select the Prize 
Address for the opening of this Circus, consisting 
of the following gentlemen, M. M. Noah, Charles 
W. Sandford, Fitz G. Halleck, George Houston, 
Charles K. Gardner, Wm. C. Bryant, and Chris- 
tian Louis Grim, have decided that the Address 
signed “ Arion,” and written by Mr. Samuel 
Woodworth, was entitled to the prize. 





THE DRAMA. 


PARK THEATRE, 

From the Globe and Emerald of the 25th inst. 

“< We observe, with some pain, that the Ameri- 
can Atheneum, of Thursday last, contains, in its 
dramatic department, some reflections on a lady 
of this house. Her friends and the public are, we 
hope, too considerate to expect her appearance at 
the benefit of every individual in the k Esta- 
blishment ; yet with two or three exceptions, we 
believe, she has taken a part in all which have 
taken place. Feeling, as we do, how much her 
public exertions entitle her to the consideration 
and respect of this community, we also think that 
her unprotected situation, as a lady and a stranger, 
demand that she should not be misrepresented.” 

Our readers will perceive by the above, that our 
friend of the Globe and Emerald has “bit his 
thumb” at usin defence of Miss Kelly. We fully 
appreciate the sentiments of gallantry by which 
he was actuated in thus volunteering in a lady’s 
service; it is characteristic of the Sons of the 
Emerald Isle—but we also know that though those 
sons seldom make “blunders of the heart,’’ their 
warm-heartedness sometimes leads them to make 
blunders of the head, and this is one. The only 
charge we brought against Miss Kelly was her 
want of courtesy in refusing to play at the bene- 
fits of two meritorious performers of the theatre : 
now Afr friend admits this—how, then, has Miss 
K. been misrepresented? We deny that this lady 
is in an “‘ unprotected situation ;” this is not a na- 
tion of savages, although we allow that all profes- 
sional persons, ladies as well as gentlemen, are 
now and then subject to a gentle roasting. Miss 
Kelly is as much protected as though she were at- 





tended by a regiment of brothers, fathers, uncles, - 


and a long et cetera of relatives. 


June 27. Mr. Woodhull’s benefit.—Julia, or 
the Ita¥an Lover ; Dancing, by Mrs. Goday; A 
Day after the Wedding ; Singing, by Miss and 
Master Twibiil, and Cherry and Fair Star.—Mr. 
Woodhull was determined the audience should 
have no cause to complain of want of variety in 
the entertainments of this evening, and his liberal 
provision was rewarded bya full house. His per- 
sonation of Mentevole was easy and forcible ; in 
the trial scene, where he endeavours to prevail 
upon Manoa to connive at his escape from the 
consequences of his villany, he was truly pathetic. 
The character was well supported throughont.— 
Mr. Foot, as the father of the unfortunate Julia, 
and Mr. Lee, as the brother of her murdered lover, 
communicated all the energy to their parts requi- 
site. —Miss Johnson’s acting in Julia was pure na- 
ture, and greater praise it is pot in our power to 
bestow, and greater need not be coveted.—Mrs. 
Goday (late Miss Durang) danced very prettily, 
In A Day after the Wedding we thought Miss 
Kelly did not play with her usual spirit; we are 
confident, however, that she could have done ev- 
ery justice to the character of Lady Freelove.— 
The singing of Miss and Master Twibill delight- 
ed the audience, and we believe a pretty general 
wish prevails that they may be engaged at the 





theatre for the next season. 
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